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MONGST the peculiar circumſtances which charatteriſe 

the French Revolution, is the great abhorrence w th which 
it has been beheld by the European Monarchs, and the almoſt 
univerſal diſpoſition which has appeared amongſt them to ſup- 
preſs it; an inveſtigation whence this diſpoſition originates 
may not be altogether uſeleſs. Revolutions in nations are not 
very rare occurences; the King of Great Britain has loſt the far 
greater part of his dominions, by a recent revolt, without exciting 
any great concen among his fellow monarchs; or any very. 
powerful combination of them in his ſupport. A renuncia- 
tion and abhorrence of monarchy could not, one would have 
thought, have excited this alarm. America, Holland, Switzerland, 
and even England formerly, renounced the authority of their 
ſovereigns, and formed republics: yet neighbouring monarchs, 
ſought their alliance, and abetted their revolt. The recent cruel- 
ties in Franeecan hardly be the real cauſe of the rancour which 
has appeared againſt their antecedent revolution, as Mr. Burke's 


» .clamour was raiſed againſt it at a time when all his art was re- 


uifite to dreſs out a tale of woc: when far leſs blood had been 

ed, than in any revolt of equal difficulty, and importance: 
when inſtead of dethroning their monarch, they had left him ſo 
conſiderable a ſhare of power, as to enable him to endanger the 
new government; and beſlowed-on him a civil liſt to the utmoſt 
of his deſires, and far beyond what our King enjoys. Had the 
French King appeared cordially diſpoſed to ſupport the new 
order of things; and had the ſovereigns of Europe, manifeſted 


the ſame diſpoſition; there is no ground to ſuppoſe, the recent 


events would have taken place. All theſe events, and the ſitua- 
tion of the King and Queen of France are the effects, and not 
the cauſe, of the royal aſſociation againſt the French Nation; 
and may far more juſtly be attributed io Mr. Burke than to the 
people of France. They were naturally led to look to us, rather 
as allies, than as enemies; they conſidered us as the nation in 
Europe;whoſe government approximatcd theneareſt to that which 
they had recently eſtabliſhed: and when they ſaw the continent 
of Europe arming againſt them, they threw themſelves on our 
Juſtice, and offered us the office of mediator : when this was 
declined, when Mr. Burke was allowed to ſtigmatize them with 
impunity; when the French Princes were inciting all Europe 
againſt them; when almoſt every King in Europe appeared diſ- 
poſed to attack them, and their King was employing the im- 
menſe revenue they had granted him, in ſupporting theſe mea- 
ſures; we cannot much wonder at the rage of the French popu- 


| lace, or its conſequences; nor will any man believe it to be the 


real reaſon, of any meaſures which may be adopted againſt them. 
Indeed whatever may be the cataſtrophe, of the Royal Family of 
France; or whatever may have been its origin; it can hardly be 
deemed a ſufficient cauſe, for deluging Europe in blood. 
Tranſitions fromthe throne to an untimely grave, occurin almoſt 
every page of hiſtory; they enforce the arguments of the mor- 


| ( 3 V | 
liſt, embelliſh the works ot the poet, and form the principal 
thos of the drama, In the ſpace of about half a century the 
lood of four Queens, as beautiful and accompliſhed as the 
Queen of France, ſtreamed on an Engliſh ſcaffold; and altho' it 
was an age of chivalry, not a ſword ſtarted from its ſcabbard to 
avenge them, Even ſovereigns themſelves do not in general 
ſeem to poſſeſs very ſympathetic feelings; they rarely concern 
themſelves in the fate of thoſe fellow monarchs with whom 
their own intereſts are not interwoven, The preſent age has 
ſeen a King precipitated from his Throne to a Priſon, and from 
thence to his Tomb; not by injured ſubjects, but by her whom 
he had raiſed to empire; and who now ſways the bloody ſcepter, 
without having excited any exclamations of horror, which leem 
all to have been reſerved for the preſent occaſion, 

If a regard for the French Monarch be not the real motive 
for this confederacy far leſs can we ſuppoſe it to be a concern 
for the people of that nation; tho* Mr, Burke and his aſſociates 
are extremely pathetic in lamenting the miſery which they have 
brought upon themſelves. It is certainly a | Abe remark- 
able circumſtance that thirty millions of people, ſhould fo 
univerſally, and fo pertinaciouſly, perſiſt in being miſerable; 
and that it ſhould require ſuch very extraordinary means to 
compel them to be happy. But were this miſery real, it might 
rather be ſurmiſed, they would have been left undiſturbed, to be 
as miſerable as they pleaſed, as a terrible example, to deter ſur- 
rounding nations, from rebelling againſt their ſovereigns. 

Is it then the peculiar principles on which the French Revolu- 
tion is founded, which have rendered them dangerous to ſurround- 
ing nations, whoſe peace and ſafety call for their extirpation ? 
Theſe principles do not ſeem to be very hoſtile to human happi- 
neſs, To renounce foreign conqueſt and aggreſſive _ war : 
To confine themſelves to the arts of peace, content with 
cultivating the ſoil, and improving the natural advantages heaven 
has alloted them : To improve the human ſpecies by national 
education, thus attaching man to ſociety by enabling him to 
partake of its benefits, and apportioning human happineſs as 
equally as poſſible amongſt human kind. Theſe, if errors, do 
not ſeem to be of a very atrocious nature, and ſhould they fail 
of being realiſed it ought rather to excite our forrow and 
n than our contempt, our indignation, or our 
vengeance. | 

Butitis ſaid, that in the ſeemingexcellenceof theſe PFin5Pjets 
conſiſts their danger; that by theſe reveries of literary enthuſtaſts, 
mankind are induced to abandon a preſent and pratticable ſtate 
of happineſs, in purſuit of a viſionary ſyſtem which never can be 
realized, If fo, it became more pecuharly neceſſary that ihe 
French Government ſhould have been left undiſturbed ; that its 
impracticability, and inutility, might have been clearly manifeſted. 
The Ruſſian peaſant, and the German, boor, might bave been 
more content, under their preſent defpotiſm, had itappeared that 
the principles of the French revolution, naturally led to a ftate 
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around us. No longer 
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of anarchy, or a ſtate of deſpotiſm, more oppreſſive than their 
own : whereas the anarchy and diſorders of France, may now 
be aſcribed to the obſtruction it has met with, and diſturbance it 
has received from foreign 2 Its advocates may now 


fairly contend— Had the French Government been left to its 
natural courſe, it would have produced a ſtate of human happi- 
neſs ſuperior to what the world ever beheld, The deſpots 
knew it, they knew the contraſt it would form to the milery 
they ſpread around them. They reſolved to prevent its maturity; 
they combined to ſtrangle it in its birth. They attempted it, 
but in vain.— And tho' defeated, and defeated in a manner that 
muſt deſtroy every hope of effefting its overthrow, . yet they 
threaten renewed hoſtilities, and keep them in perpetual 


alarm; in hope their deluded ſubjects may believe, that the 


miſeries and calamaties France indures from their machinations, 
are the conſequences of the government they have adopted. 
Much is it to be lamented, that in this country, there are 
many, Who, fraught with national pride, caſt a jaundiced eye 
around, and ſay, If the nations of Europe enjoy the ſweets of 
liberty; and their commerce ceaſes to be expoſed to arbitrary 
Jaws adminiſtered by venal judges ;—if their land, no longer lics 
uncultivated, that their nobles may enjoy the pleaſures of the 
chace; if myriads of clergy, ſpread not over the countries, and 
draw away their wealth from the channels of induſtry.—It 
iar and rapacious exactions, no longer rob the artiſan and 
the peaſant of the fruit of their induſtry ; or violence force them 
from their families, to fill up the ravages of death, in the 
armies of contending deſpots: then thoſe nations, poſſe ſſed of 
ſyperior natural advantages to ourſelves, will rear their heads 
(hall we retain our proud pre-eminence; 
or hold the equilibrium of empire. Confined to the natural 
advantages our Iſland poſſeſſes; we ſhall ceaſe to carry on halt 
the commerce of Europe. No more will the Pritiſh name 
carry terror through the world, or its terrors reſound from pole 
to pole. But let ſuch recollect, — that if patroitiſm be a virtue, 
it cannot be founded on ſuch malignant propenſities. It will 
not lead us to wiſh human happineſs to be circumſcribed by 
Albion's Cliffs: or that the genius of Liberty ſhould caſt her 
mantle only o'er our Iſle, What let ns alk, can be more 
unjuſtifiable, than to diſturb or overthrow a government, 
merely becauſe it will be productive of happineſs. | 
But admitting the overthrow- of the old Government in 
France, may by increaſing its trade, agriculture, and manufac- 


uures, beat ſome diſtant period, prejudicial to our on: admitting 


alſo, that on this malignant principle we did not ſcruple to act: 


yet on the mere impolicy of it we may ſafely reſt the queſtion ; 


even under any circumſtances, which can poſhbly take place. 
To re-eſtabliſh the old Govornment, we may now certainly 

teckon amongſt the impoſſibilities. Had that. been in con- 

templation, we ſhould have attempted it earlier: when the 


Auſtrian and Pruſſian armics were infull Ragngth ; undiminiſhed 


(5) n 
by ſickneſs, and ſlaughter; and undiſmayed by defeat : when 
their exchequers, were not exhauſted, and when they would not 
have reſted ſolely on us for their ſupply. Even then, no man 
can imagine that our weight thrown into the ſeale would have 
turned the ballance; our importance as a military power, is 
certainly not great, and where the combined armies of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia have met with ſo ſhameful a repulſe, ours would 
hardly have made much impreſſion. We might, to be ſure, have 
ſent a few regiments to be cut off at Sf. Cas, to be ſlaughtered 
in the fields of Fontenoy, or to ſign a capitulation at 'Clofter- 
Seven ; and we may now repleniſh the exhauſted coffers of the 
German Princes, to enable them to obſtruct the progreſs of 
republicaniſm in Germany; for to overthrow it in France they 
can have now no hope, But may it not be aſked, what intereſt can 
we have in this? what concern have we whether republicaniſm 
exiſt on the eaſt, or the weſt of the Rhine, whether it be bounded 
by the Alps, or the Pyrennees? If the change of the govern- 
ment of France will be adyantageous to its trade and manufac- 
tures, and thereby become injurious to ours, it is an evil we muſt 
prepare to meet, it cannot be prevented, France and Flanders 
are now eſtabliſhed republics, and there, if any were, we muſt 
expect to ſee riſing and flouriſhing manufattories : But from 
| Germany, remote indeed muſt be any ſuch danger; to improve 
her uncultivated ground will afford employment for an increal- 
ing population, and long prevent her engaging in extenſive 
manuſactures to our prejudice ,and in the mean time they will 
be taken of us, in an increaſing proportion. Germany is even 
now the beſt market we have for our manufactures, will ſhe 
become a worſe, when rich, populous, free, and happy? when 
the extenſive German foreſts now reſerved for their Princes to 
range over in purſuit of the wild boar, ſhall be converted into 
cultivated villages, full of inhabitants, enjoying the comſorts, 
perhaps the ſuperfluities of life, ſhall we not find an additional 
vent for our manufactures? If there be an event to be wiſhed 
for by us, of more peculiar importance than any other, it is chat 
Germany be free, and in connection with it that the Scheldt be 
opened. The Britiſh veſſels will then unload our manufactures 
on the quays of Antwerp, from whence they will be conveyed, 
by the Flemiſh canals, by the Rhine, and in a thouſand rarmfica- 
tions, to the interior parts of Europe. If there be a nation to 
whom the opening the port of Antwerp muſt be highly advanta- 
geous, it is England ; it there be a nation to whom (except Hol- 
land) it will be injurious, it is France; they are giving toFlanders 
a port far ſuperior to any one they themſelves poſſeſs in the 
channel : yet even to Flanders is it unimportant, in compariſon 
2 us; for of Engliſh manufactures chiefly, Antwerp will become 
the depot. 

* 194. in opening the port of Antwerp, cannot have any 
national advantage in view. She may be actuated by the pure 
motive of benefiting a neighbouring republic, but it may rather 
be ſurmiſed, that the views are political. 
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Tt is remarkable, notwithſtanding the countenance Mr, Burke 
has received, in vomiting forth his abuſe of the French Nation, 
which certainly muſt have excited amongſt them no little reſent- 


ment againſt our Court, yet have they, with the moſt guarded 


circumſpection, avoided every thing which could intereſt, or 
neceſſitate us as a nation, to interfere in the war, Tho' i 
full force on the borders of the defenceleſs Dutch, they have 
taken a circuitous march to Ruremonde, that they might 
avoid infringing on their territories. Even Flanders they 
avowedly hold only til] peace ſhall be reſtored, and they leave 
the 'navigation to the Scheldt, to be then determined by the 
Auſtrians and Dutch, in the mean time navigating it merely for 
acceſs to a fortreſs are in poſſeſſion ' of, ſo that the ſecurity and 
advantage of Holland is not in diſpute. ' | e 
That this caution did not proceed from fear is evident, as well 
from the: conſideration of the trivial hurt we can do them, 
as from the extreme indifference, with which they ſeem to 
conſider our threatened interference. That Mr. Paine ſhould 
wiſh to precipitate the two nations into a war, is very natural. 
No meaſure can be fo conducive to advance America as a 
maritime power, Her foreſts would then cover the ocean, and 


carry on the commerce of the Belligerent powers; while her 


privateers, under a French flag, might enrich themſelves by 
plundering our commerce. But however anxious he'may be for 
this, yet equally ſo will he be, that England ſhould not be 
compelled into this war, or that ſhe ſhould not commence it, on 
any national ground. His writings evidence his objett to be, to 
foment diſcord 'between the government and the people of this 
country: to make them hoſtile to each other; and no way can 
this be ſo effectually produced, as by the nation being precipitated 
into a war, and much more into a wur on falſe principles, and 
without any national object in vie v,, 5 

Nothing can be more oppoſite to theſe views of Mr. Paine, 


than the preſent ſtate of this nation. A high ſatisfaction in the 


government, and confidence in its adminiſtration, univerſally 
prevail: even moſt of thoſe, who with the moſt microſcopic 
eyes, explore its defects; yet perſuaded of the general good it 
produces, are amongſt the moſt anxious to give it their ſupport : 
they look to gradual melioration and dread any great and 
violent change; more than the continuance of the ſyſtem they 
diſapprove; To deſtroy their univerſal confidence, this general 
good opinion, nothing can be ſo conducive as the war in con- 
templation. Wars, when commenced, even on popular ground, 
and originating in the public voice, have uſually a different 
termination. Ideal benefits are in general held out, but they 


always vaniſh, when the real and certain evils of war come to 


be experienced! But in this war, not only every 3 
man will know its impolicy, and abſurdity; but what is o 
much more importance, no object can poſſibly be held 
out to deceive the ignorant multitude. No ſtory of the danger 
of our poor . coloniils from incroachment. No panic to be 
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raiſed of the danger of our commerce, from Spaniſh guarda 
coſas. No men without ears to be brought to the Bar of the 
Houſe of Commons. We ſhall hardly be treated with a- ſight 
of Spaniſh Dollars, dragged through the ſtreets of London. 
When our funds are ſunk, our commerce loaded with an heavy 
inſurance, and the millions to be raiſed, call for additional taxes; 
we ſhall ſcarcely have the pleaſvre of being told of America 
being conquered in Germany, The events of this war will 
hardly occaſion an illumination. In this cafe conqueſt and defeat 
will be pretty ſimilar. The people will hardly be very anxious, 
for an extraordinary Gazette informing them, that we have 
effectually ſucceeded, in preventing the Britiſn manuſactures 
going up the Scheldt. That we have 2 ſecured the trade 
of Amſterdam, by obliging all the nations of Europe to guarantee 
to Holland, the right of firing on and ſinking any Engliſh veſſel 
that ſhall dare to carry the manufactures of Sheffield, of Birming- 
ham, and Mancheſter, to the market of Antwerp. It may be 
doubted, whether an Engliſh mob will much reliſh being inform- 
ed, that we have ſucceeded in reſtoring the antient French 
monarchy to its former luſtre, and that the National Convention 
have been ſent to a new Baftile, which had been erected on 

urpoſe to receive them : nay, ſhould we even be told, that the 
Britiſh Arms had turned the ſcale, and determined the war in 
favor of the allied monarchs : that they had determined no longer 
to quarrel about the boundaries of their territories, but, from a 
ſenſe of common danger, had aſſociated together againſt their 
ſubjects, as their common enemy: I know not but ſome inquiſ- 
itive perſons amongſt us might be apt to enquire the names of 
the allied Kings: and probably might be tooliſh enough to 
imagine, that if ever we ſhould have an enterpriſing monarch 
on the throne, our liberties might-be in rather more danger, 
from the nations of Europe being governed by deſpotic 
monarchs, who had effeually ſubjugated their ſubjeds, and had 
large ſtanding armies at their abſolute diſpoſal, than if theſe 
nations were all democratic republics. —And it is not undeſerv- 
ing notice, that ſhould the French Revolution be ſuppreſſed, 
the European Monarchs will have learnt a leſſon from it they 
will not ſoon forget: Mr. Burke jung obſerves that Kings 
will be detered from granting their ſubjects any degree of liberty, 
they will from policy be cruel. Should the continental monarchs 
ſucceed in ſuppreſſing the French Revolution, they will hardly 
make Mr. Burke a lying prophet. Tyrants are cruel in propor- 
tion to their fears. 

The mad and boundleſs ambition of the court of France has 
been ſounded in our ears for above a century: it has been repre- 
ſented as endangering the peace and liberties of mankind; to it 
we have attributed our wars, our taxes, our national debt, our 
ſtanding army, and expenſive navy. This power, Mr. Burke 
tells us, now no longer exilts as a nation; its army without 
diſcipline, its finances ruined, he can uow only ſee a vaſt chaſm, 
which once was France. And is our commerce to be ruiged, 
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our taxes and national debt increaſed; are we to be involved in 


all the calamities of war, to fill up this chaſm, to reſtore this 


dreadful and dangerous power, to give diſcipline to its armies, 


and order and energy to its government? will it not be ſaid, Do 


you regret that this dangerous government lies before you, an 


object of commiſeration and contempt ; or was the danger only 


ideal, and you regret that there no longer exiſts a pretence 


for perpetual war, accumulated taxes, and a ſtanding army ? 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, we do not mean to reſtore the old 

vernment of France. Indeed it is not eaſy to ſurmiſe what 
is really meant by the farrago of incoherent complaints againſt 
France with which we are deafened: but certainly as moſt of 
them are philippicks againſt the new government, the only plain 
inference is, that this abominable government is to be > Bok 
and as we ſhould reaſonably ſuppoſe, the old one to be reſtored ; 


certainly it appears to be intended, to compel them to have a 


King. Mr. Burke's moſt vehement complaint is, that they hate 


Kings. The meaſures which have been purſued againſt them, 


do not ſeem indeed to. have been extremely well calculated to 
remove their antipathy ; and ſhould the King of England join 
the confederacy * them, it is not quite certain, that it will 
totally eradicate their ſtrange prejudices againſt Kings. To 
make them love Kings, will certainly be rather a difficult taſk, 
the utmoſt we ſhall be able to effect, will be to compel them to 
ſwallow a King, which they will again diſgorge, as ſoon as it is 
in their power. if 
But it is the danger which | threatens us from the French 


principles that is moſtly ſounded in our ears. Mr. Dundas 


tells us, it is their principles which have rendered that nation 
obnox1ous and dangerous to Europe. It is, theix principles 
Mr. Burke fo vehemently calls on us to eradicate, and deſtroy : 


it will not therefore be amiſs to, diſcriminate what they are, 


and ſeparate them, from what they are not, Mr. Burke, inſtead 


of doing this, talks for hours, about bliod and atheiſm, and then 


to produce /age effett. throws daggers about the houle ;, but after 
he has finiſhed his theatric rant, he muſt be told, that the cir+ 
cumſtances attending a revolution are not its principles, and 
Fequently not the result af the principles; the maſſacre of 
Glencoe, or King William's bloody wars, our national debt, 


the ſeptennial, or riot act, were never called the principles of the 


Engliſh: Revolution. Blood and. athęiſm have certainly been 
charged on both the French and Engliſh, Revolutions; but 
never till now were they deemed its principles. The events 
of: Augu/i-and September aroſe from foreign cauſes, had thoſe 
cauſes, not exiſted, the eſſects would, not have followed; yet 
the principles of the revolution would, have been the: ſame. 
So the hatred to Kings conſtitutes no part of thoſe principles, it 


ſprang from the hatred Kings have manifeſted to their govern- 
ment. The offer of conſraternity was adopted, to counte ract 
the univerſal confederation they ſaw formed againſt them ; or 
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at leaſt to retaliate it: and had the confederation never been 
formed, there is not the leaſt evidence to prove, that either hatred 
to Kings, or the offer of confraternity,, would have refulted from 
their principles ; any more than from the principles of any other 
republic, or even than from the principles of our revolution, 

Having ſtated what are not their principles, let us examine 
what they are. Men being all free, equal, and independent, no 
one can be put out of his eſtate without his own conſent, by 
agreeing with other men, to join and unite in a community. 
Thus that whieh begins, and actually concludes any political 
Society, 1s nothing but the conſent of a number of free men, 
capable of a majority to unite, and incorporate into ſuch ſociety; 
and this is ar and that only, which did, or could give beginning 
to any lawful government. The ſupreme power cannot law- 
tully or rightly take from man any part of his property without 
his own conſent.— There remains inherent in the people a 

wer to remove or alter the legiflativ-, when they find the 
— act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them; for when 
ſuch truſt is abuſed, it is thereby torfeited, and devolves to 
thoſe who gave it,” 

Are theſe the principles of the French Revolution ? they are: 
but you are miſtaken if you think they are extracted from the 
paltry, blured, ſcraps of the Rights of Man. They are tal en 
trom the celebrated Mr. Locke's Treatiſe on Government, 
written avowedly for the purpoſe of defending the Engliſh 
Revolution; and for writing which, he was rewarded with a 
thouſand a year, from the Britiſh government. Is the war to be 
undertaken then, to ſupport, or to deſtroy theſe principles ? 

That we are to aſſiſt the Auſtrian and Pruſſian mon- 
archs to force upon France the Engliſh Conſtitution; or indeed 
any kind of free government, is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed: it is 
not even pretended, by thoſe who have projected this war. To 
ſez Britain's Arms ſoemployed, would indeedbe a remarkahle e 
circumſtance: the effects of her power, and influence, are 
indeed to be very viſibly traced, both in the numerous Iſles of 
the weſtern world, and along the vaſt extenſive range of 
Africa's coaſt: but alas! it only preſents to our view, one un- 
varied ſcene, of ſlavery, de ſolation, and blood. Liberty and 
happineſs, it ſeems, we deem ſo eftimable, that we keep them to 
ourſelves: even when Poland had formed a government, ſimilar 
to our own, we formed no confederacy to ſupport it ; we ſuffered 
it to be ſubverted by a neighbouring power, without — 
even a memorial in its favor: an Mr. Burke, that” paſſionate 
admirer of the Britiſt} Conſtitution, after due conſideration 
reſolved; neither to draw his purſe, his ſword, nor his pen, in 
behalf of the Poliſh copy of it. But probably, he had exhauſted 
his whole fund of invective, in inciting the powers of Europe, 
to defend the old French Government; and therefore was 
neceſſitated to abandon the new Anglo-Poliſh to its fate. 

That the continental monarchs ſhould be anxious to _ 
the new-Poliſh, and French governments, is extremely natural. 
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Revolutian principles, whether French, Engliſh, or Poliſh, are 
certainly dangerous to them, in proportion as they are beneficial 


to their ſubjects. 
Is the war then intended to ſubvert theſe principles? Diſ- 


Falſe, dangerous, or beneficial, let us aſk. a plain queſtion, 
How a war with the French republic, is to deflroy them? England 
xs their native land, here they may be deemed indigenous, in 
France only exotic, and whether ſuffered to remain; or 
whether the hand of violence tears up the new planted offset, 
the mother plant ſtill remains. Here if any where, that muſt be 
deſtroyed. Not only Mr. Burke's ſpeeches, and the Duke of 


| | miſſing for a moment the enquiry, whether they be true, or 
| 


" to oblivion, before the principles of the 


Rickmond's letters, but Mr. Locke's writings, muſt be conſigned 
Frech revolution can 
be annihilated. They are not merely the principles of that 
revolution, but of all our modern revolutions. Mr. Locke 
reduced them into form, for the Engliſh revolution : Mr. Moly- 
geatæ reſorted tqthem as a proper foundation for an Iriſh revolu- 
tion. Mr, Burke's coadjutor, Dr. Price, brought them forward 
for the American, and the National Aſſembly adopted them 
for the French revolution. They are ſtill very little the worſe 
for wear, and may ſerve for twenty revolutions more. It is 
true thoſe who have uſed them to effect a revolution, have 
, uſually wiſhed, as ſoon as the end has been anſwered, to conſign 
them to obliyion: yet they ſtill ſurvive. Admitting then theſe 
principles to be dangerous in the extreme: admitting alſo that 
their progrels in this nation be rapid and alarming : nay, that all 
the exertions of government will be inadequate to preſerve the 
9 25 peace from the diſorders theſe principles will occaſion; 
ill we muſt requeſt Mr, Dundas, Mr. Burke,'or Mr. Fenkinſon, 
to inform us, how a war will eradicate theſe principles, or 
prevent their further progreſs amongſt us? Suppoſing, the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian Grenadiers, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh Guards, were to eat up Thirty Millions of French, and 
bring away the eighty-three Departments in their knap- ſacks; 
would theſe principles be loſt? would the murder of thirty 
millions of people prove them to be falſe, or would any 
calamities the French may endure from the hand of violence, 
make theſe principles be leſs admired? If it be intended to roat 
them out, meaſures very different indeed from thoſe avowed 
mult be adopted. 

[f indeed. it were to be ſuppoſed poſſible, that the Royal 
Aſſociation ſhould totally ſubvert the new government of 
France, we might juſtly entertain the moſt dreadful apprehen- 
ons. The continental monarchs of Europe, no longer engaged 
in endleſs quarrels about the boundaries of their dominions, but 
combined together, in one horrid confederacy, to maintain their 
power againſt their ſubjects; theſe principles, and all other 


principles, of benefit and importance to mankind, would be 


eradicated. Europe would preſent to our view, a new, and a 
monſtrous ſyſtem of Government indeed, far more deteſtable 


mes 


— 


En!) * 
than the old. One . and putrid maſs of deſpotiſm, 
would hang over the whole continent: and it 1s poſſible that we 
might not eſcape the contagion. Then indeed the plan 
would preſent to our view, 2 grand 2 of deſign ; it would 
not appear, as it now does, in unconnected and digjointed parts. 
If this be a part of the plan it is carefully and prudently kept 
out of fight, We are told nothing of reciprocity. The King 
of England is to engage in lis conteſt from pure motives of 
regard to his fellow monarchs, to preſerye their dignity and 
power; as King of England, at leaſt, heaſks nothing for himſelf. 
Hut as there is little chance that theſe principles, whetherFrench 
or Engliſh, will ever be rooted out, it may be ſome comfort 
therefore to thoſe whoa are alarmed about them, to be informed, 
that however dangerou*, or however beneficial, they may be in 
Germany; yet in England they are unimportant. As principles, 
they have long exiſted in this country. They have been 
appealed to, in defence of both the Engliſh, and the American 
revolutions : but that they had any tendency to produce theſe 
events, may be doubted. If the Engliſh, the Iriſh, the Scotch, 
or the Welſh, ſhould ever feel apprehenſions ſufficient to induce 
them to revolt: and ſhould have it in their power to effect it; 
they may poſſibly reſort to theſe principles, if they are to be 
found; but were they to be loſt, that circumſtance certainly 
would not reſtrain them from revolt. They would do as we did at 
the revolution, firſt effect it; and then find ſome Mr. Locke, to 
form a ſet of principles, to defend it. In the mean time there 
is little danger of our reſorting to them, but as themes for literary 
diſcuſhon, Perhaps the Duke of Richmond and a few whimſt- 
cal men, may wiſh to ſee theſe principles more obviouſly 
realiſed ih our government: but to go to war with the French 
for that reaſon, is as abſurd, as it we were to commence a 
cruſade againſt the Turks, becauſe a few individuals amongſt 
us, may admire the Koran; or againſt the idolatrous Chineſe, 
becauſe an extravagant author, has lately expreſſed his approba- 
tion of the Heathen Theology. 

The people of this country, in a ſituation of increaſing 
proſperity, ſurrounded with comparative miſery, will not be 
eaſily induced to hazard this happineſs, They will not ſcrutinize 
accurately into our form of government; nor hazard a public 
convullion, by attempting Roh ſpeculative, or even real im- 
provements, as may endanger the public peace. Some few 
always have been, and always will be, endeavouring to draw the 
public notice by their ſpeculations, but the bulk of the nation 
will give but little bod them, If ever there be the leaſt 
danger of their interrupting the puhlic happineſs, we ſhall ſtop. 
our buſineſs and our pleaſures for a moment, and convince them 
of their inſigniſicance. That the public peace was in any 
danger from theſe principles, could hardly be believed; and 
cannot be now even pretended, The public have manifeſted 
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ſuppoſed to have had in view the fate of nations, have afterwards 
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ſuch an univerſal approbation of the government, and its ad- 
miniſtration ; and ſuch a determination to ſupport it, as was 


never before witneſſed. All parties, all religions, all ranks, 


merely on being informed by authority, that the public peace 


was in danger, have with unexampled zeal, preſſed forward to 


expreſs their attachment, without even ſtopping to enquire 
whether the danger be real, or imaginary. Is this a time to 
tell us of danger from public commotions? If any man really 


thought ſo, he muſt now be convinced of his miſtake ; and it is 


certainly a little inconſiſtent in Mr. Burke, that tho” he repreſents 
us as Cleaving to our antient prejudices, becauſe they are pre- 
Judices, yet conſiders us as ready to run mad after the moſt 


extravagant innovation, the baneful and miſchievous effects of 
which, he ſays, we have an example of, in the miſery they have 
brought on the French nation. But admitting there were ſome 
ground to apprehend danger from republicans and levellers, the 
meaſures which have been taken appear to have been fully 


adequate to the purpoſe: if libellers write, juries will convict, 
and courts will puniſh : if riots ſhould happen, conſtables or 
foldiers, will ſuppreſs them, Theſe ſeem to be the proper, we 
Have experienced them to be adequate, and they certainly are 


cheaper remedies for the evil, than a war againſt France. 


It appears then, that this war cannot have been projected for 


any of the avowed purpoſes; certainly not to keep principles 


out of this kingdom, which were in it before the French 
revolution took place, and will ſtill exiſt, whether the French 
government ſtand or fall, The war cannot be intended to 


reſtore the old government of France, for that, even if practicable, 


would be , ourſelves to a known evil. It cannot be 
intended to give France a good government, for that would be 
injurious to our trade, and manufactures; nor a bad one, for 
that we are told ſhe has already. It is hardly intended to engage 
in a war, to block up Antwerp from our own ſhipping; nor to 
prevent Germany, Italy, Ruſſia, or China, from being republics: 
which can certainly do us no hurt. And a war can hardly be 
intended, for ſecuring the liberty of the Geneveſe, the ſnowy 
Alps to Sardinia, or the caſtle of St. Angelo to the Pope. We 
are hardly going to mount our Rozinante, to 2s uo all the 
wrongs, and engage all the windmills in the world. 

If theſe then be only the oſtenſible reaſons, what are the real 
ones? Thoſe who have projected this war, are not likely to 
Have done it without an adequate motive ; when ſuch men talk 
abſurdly and obfcurely, it is. becauſe they do not think it expe- 
dient to be plain and explicit. If their plans appear weak and 
inconſiſtent, it is becauſe we ſee them but in part; when they 
are developed and underſtood, though we may not always 
perceive any very evident marks of the innocence of the Dove, 
yet in other reſpects they will certainly not be found deficient, 
In inveſtigating the cauſes of political events, we oftener miſcarry 
by looking too high, than too low. Projects which have been 
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then we cannot find an adequate cauſe fora political event, in 
the wiſdom of the cabinet, it may not be amiſs to reſort io the 
intrigues of the court. | 

Wars in England, have n originated in a plan to 
deſtroy the miniſter ; and they have uſually effected the purpoſe, 
The wars of 1739, 55, and the American war, all did. The 
preſent miniſter has obtained, and juſtly obtained, the confidence 
and eſteem of his country. It is to the proſperous ſituation 


the nation, reſulting from the peace, he owes his U : and. 
| 


when the calamities of war are experienced, it will ceaſe. | His 
merit will not in ſuch: a caſe be fairly appretiated.— There is a 
man, whole influence is : ſuppoſed Kh great, and though 
through every adminiſtration, he has held poſts not inconſiderable, 
he has never ventured to aſſume the helm. But he may think 
his ſon may be a leſs exceptionable character with the public. 
Hence is it not improbable, that while rooting out French 


principles and daggers is held out to the people, and Hanover. 


to the ſovereign, as the reaſon of a war, the true one may, only 
be, that Mr. ——— may be Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 


a war can be accounted for on this ground, and if it can conſiſt. 
ently be accounted for on no other, we have ground to infer, that 


this is the true, and important reaſon. 


We will now admit, That this reaſon; or ſecuring Hanover; 
or reſtoring the French King; or guaranteeing to, Fort Lillo 


the right of firing on our ſhipping; or rooting out French 
principles; or any other of the curious reaſons which have 


been aſſigned for this war, be ſufhcient ta counterbalance the 


ordinary, and unavoidable evils of war—The ſtagnation, of our 


commerce The deſtruction of our navigation The depre- 


tiation of our funds— The injury of our manufactures— be 
accumulation of our taxes, and the increaſe of our debts Vet 
is there one circumſtance, peculiar to this war, which wall 
demaud ſome attention, 

Let it be recolleRed, we are now playing a royal game. Our 
adverſary has cried check; let us take care that out King be not 


in 9 This war will hardly be terminated by ſurrender- 


ing a few Iflands to the vidtbr. If it be commenced, with the 
purpoſe of ſubverting the. adverſe government, will it be 
ended without that purpoſe being effected? Should we euer 
in this war againſt France, to enthrone their King, if it 
prove unfavourable, they may poſſibly inſiſt on dethroning ours. 

e have then to compare, the benefit which will reſult to us, 
from ſubverting the French Government, with the injurꝝ we 
may receive in Caſe of a defeat, from the ſubverſion of our on. 
If involved in the calamities of a war, we ſhould have to chuſe, 
between our Trade, and our King; I tremble Jeſt in ſuch 
a dreadful alternative our loyalty ſhoald be ſhaken. Our attack. 
ment to the government reſults. from the happineſs and proſper- 


ity we, experience; and we ſhall as naturally attribute their 


decline to its defeQts, as an increaſing proſperity to the excellence 


appeared to ariſe from the private views of courtiers. When 
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of a well ballahced cbnſtitution, Peace will produce the moſt 
efficacious reply to Mr. Paine. If our trade and proſperity 
increaſe, his works may be tead, but we need be under no 
apprehenſions of their producing any miſchievous effect. We 
ſhall have little occaſion to fear aty offer of confraternity. 
Our ſovereign will be perfectly ſafe, however much the French 
may hate Kings. And I do not think the public peace would 
be much endangered, ſhould we cven ſuffer the Revolution 
Society to drink the Rights of Man, and fend the moſt ſplendid 
embaſſy to their friends the Jacobins. 

Such are the benefits of peace, that though the ſhort one we 
enjoy be the longeſt (except one) we have had for upwards of a 
century, the public proſperity has increaſed ſo rapidly, that 
ſome writers have been abſurd enough to attribute it to our 
wars. The fact only is, that the intervals of peace have given 
ſuch an impetus to our trade and manufaQures, that even fix 
foreign, and two domeſtic wars, within that period, have only 
checked, but not prevented their increaſe. The effects of a 
long continuance of peace, would far exceed the bounds of com- 
mon imagination. I have no doubt but it might be proved (as 
clearly as the nature of the caſe would admit of) that twenty 


additional years of peace, would enable us to diſcharge the 


whole national debt, without any additional taxes; and that 
afterwards, even the taxes which it would be incumbent on us to 
impoſe, merely as regulations and reſtridtions, would be fat 
more than ſufficient to pay all the national expences, though we 
included therein that dreadful civil liſt, and thoſe penſions, and 
places, of which Meſſrs. Burke and Paine, have both ſo loudly 
clamoured. | 

We will now conſider the queſtion of a war with France, 
under a diſtinct head—T he * of Nations. This extraor- 
dinary Code has very peculiar properties. It is extremely penal. 
It never writes a ſentence but in characters of blood; and what 
is ſtill more unfortunate, it is uſually the blood of the innocent. 
We deem it to be eſſential to juſtice, that in proportion as a 
law be penal, it ſhould be ſtrictly, literally, and clearly inter- 
preted, but unfortunately the code of which we ſpeak, is totally 
deficient in theſe reſpects. It is extremely uncertain in its 
conſtruction, looſely and equivocally interpreted, and rigoroufly 
executed. The Spaniſh Court, within this few years, ſentenced 
many thouſands to death at the rock of Gibraltar, on a hundred 
charges, not one of which were good. We are now about to paſs 
ſentence of death, on thouſands and tens of thouſands of our 
fellow creatures. Our pleas like the Spaniards, are numerous; 
let us be ſure that they be valid. : 

- Obſcure, and uncertain, as the Law of Nations may be, it is 
not therefore to be lighted, or trampled under foot. Its obſcur- 
ity, and uncertainty, are not neceſſary concomitants. Its prin- 
cy are derived from the ſame origin as the Law of 

ature, and are equally certain. The obſcurities and uncer- 
tainties reſult from theſe principles being contravened and 
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injured, by the conduct of nations, which however inconſiſtent 
with the true principles, is frequently confounded with them. 
The ſanctity and importance of the law of nations, is great in 
the extreme. The contravention of municipal Laws, is of a 
local and ofa temporary nature: but when the law of nations is 
contravened, the effects are unlimited in extent, and in conſe- 
quences. Nations are as to each other in a ſtate of nature; no 
ſanctions exiſt to enforce reciprocal juſtice, but that which never 
can be ſuppoſed to influence bodies of men, the fear of the molt 
high. An obſervance of the law of nations, can only reſult from 
a need of that ceciprocal protection they afford, or the fear of 
retaliation, or a ſenſe of national honor. Our Inſular ſituation 
prevents a reciprocity of danger, and conſequently we need not- 
reciprocal protection with the other nations of Europe. We 
can engage in wars, ſecure from all its dangers, we have only ta 
ſpeculate on its imaginary advantages; it a loſs accrues, it is 
only a pecuniary one, unattended with thoſe calamities of war, 
experienced on the continent. Hence we have hardly any 
thing to reſtrain us from unjuſt wars, unleſs it be a ſenſe of 
national honor, How far that. has operated, let every quarter 
of the globe witneſs ! By our peculiarly advantageous ſituation, 
it is ſcarcely poſſible we can be — to danger, or receive 
any E yet have we been involved in almoſt per- 
petual foreign wars; and from the conqueſt to the preſent hour, 
not one can be conſidered as juſt, nor as having even 4 
colourable pretext, When we talk of war, the law & 
nations is never thought of. It is deemed fo nugatory in 
this country, that ſcarce any of our writers have thought it 
worth diſcuſſing; we have deſpiſed it in theory, as we have 
trampled on it in practice. France demanded of the European 
powers on what footing they choſe to ſtand with her: War, 
Neutrality, or Alliance? We declined war, or alliance, and 
choſe Neutrality ; with this ſpecial declaration, that we would 
not interfere in her domeſtic concerns. Such declarations are 
always conſidered, as of a very ſolemn and deciſive import: they 
are the moſt binding recognitions of the law of nations, and no 
engagments between nations, are more - univerſally adhexedl 
to, it is requiſite they ſhould be: otherwiſe nations muſt always 
be armed for war, 

If war be commenced, the ſimple queſtion will be, which 
party has broken this Neutrality ? — in this view of it, we 
cannot poſſibly take cognizance, of any thing which has 
occured in 1 every thing which has happened, or 
can poſſibly happen there, is evidently irrelevant, even 
on the general principles of the law of nations: which in 
its nature, has no relation but to the intercourſe of nation 
and nation. The injury France has done to any other 
nation, we have no concern in, unleſs it be one, with whom. 
we are in alliance; and even then no farther than the 
terms of alliance bind us; for in that caſe, we act only as 
auxil.aries, the nations ſtill continue at peace; and if we go 


e 
a fingle ſtep beyond what we are obliged by the terms of the 
alliance, we become the aggreſſors. 

Hence it appears, that the only queſtion is, has France 
tranſgreſſed againſt us ? Nothing but that, can poſſibly juſlify us 
in making war againſt her, We are told ſhe contemplates 
war. Io contemplate an offence was hardly ever I believe 
deemed-to be puniſhable, by any law that ever exiſted. But if 
the has made war, as well as contemplated it, ſhe is not account- 
able to us, unleſs it be againſt us, or our allies; againſt us no 
hoſtility is pretended ; ſhe declares ſhe will not attack us, or 
our ally Holland. She has even been aſſiduoſly carefvl to avoid 
it. She has not even attacked Pruflia; tho' avowedly the 
aggreſſor. But France does not obſerve treaties. This is very 
ſtrange, ſhe offered alliance to all Europe, they have refuſed, 
There conſequently can be no treaties ſubſiſting: treaties can- 
not be binding on one party only, they muſt be reciprocal, 
But the objection from us is ſtill more remarkable: we deny her 
exiſtence as a nation, yet ſhe ſuffers the commerce of the coun- 
tries to ſubſiſt, according to the terms of a treaty, extremely 
unpopular in France, certainly very advantageous to England, 
If this treaty be broken by a war, it certainly will never be 
renewed. France ſeems to be ſo far from aggreſſing againſt us, 
that ſhe ſacrifices her intereſt, to conciliate our friendſhip. 

To deny that France exiſts as a nation, is abſurd in the 
extreme. The exiſtence of nations or of individuals does not 
depend on recognition. We may decline any intercourſe with 
France, but all intercourſe with her muſt be as a nation: her 
exiſtence is as much recognized by a war, as by a treaty. We 
do not make war with individuals, we puniſh them as pirates 
or robbers, for their reſpective crimes. | 

. Suppoling the government of France to be tyrannical, and 
their conduct to have been as atrocious, as Mr. Burke repreſents : 
ſuppoſe them to be a band of Atheiſts, who have combined all 
ſorts of follies with all ſorts of crimes ; yet is it no reaſon for a 
war; nor even for declining any inte.courſe with them, which 
nur commerce, our intereſt, or our ſafety may require. We do 
not mean by ſending our Ambaſſador to Turkey, or to Barbary, 
to recognize their religion, or to approve their government, or 
their laws, But admitting the diſorderly ſtate of France ren- 
ders a diplomatique intercourſe with her inexpedient; yet 
muſt that intercourſe we have with her be regulated by the law 
of nations. If we have received injuries, they muſt be in ſome 
mode ſtated; the proper reparation demanded ; and the repara- 
tion refuſed ; before we can be authoriſed to draw the ſword; 

Indeed if we commence hoſtilities againſt her, without theſe 
previous ſteps; and without ſome other cauſe for war than has 
yet been brought to light ; it ſhould ſeem that we ars not only 
producing the uſual calamities of war, and endangering the exiſt- 
ence of our government; but tearing up thofe principles, which 
are requiſite to preſerve the intercourſe of nations. 
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